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BOOK REVIEWS 

METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 

Kin, Kinship. (Hastings' Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. 
VII, 1 914, pp. 700-707.) W. H. R. Rivers. 

Marriage, Introductory and Primitive. (Ibid., vol. viii, 1915, pp. 423- 

432.) W. H. R. Rivers. 
Mother-Right. (Ibid., pp. 851-859.) W. H. R. Rivers. 

The first of these articles embodies the theoretical views familiar 
to readers of Kinship and Social Organisation, but also sketches the distri^ 
bution of kinship systems in different parts of the globe and describes 
social functions connected with various relationships. 

I think it is unfortunate that Dr. Rivers continues to use the word 
"system" not only as a conventional symbol for the entire nomenclature 
of a tribe but also connects with it the notion of some organic connection 
among the constituent elements. This certainly holds to some, but only 
to a very limited extent. There is an obvious correlation between my 
calling my father's brother "father" and his addressing me as "son"; 
but why classificatory systems should be associated with reciprocal terms 
or with the diflferentiation of brothers and sisters according to seniority 
remains entirely obscure. The truth of the matter simply is that there 
is no organic connection but a chance historical association. Both of 
the features occur with and without the feature of merging collateral 
and lineal kin, and each of the three must be dealt vith independently 
of the others, as well as of a host of additional traits which appear in 
primitive terminologies. Any particular "system" is almost certainly 
always the resultant of a number of psychologically diverse and in the 
beginning historically distinct factors. Why not apply to kinship nomen- 
clature the analytico- historical point of view of which Dr. Rivers is so 
prominent an advocate in other fields of investigation? The outline of 
the distribution of kinship systems would then be supplanted by one of 
kinship categories or features. 

In the discussion of American systems Dr. Rivers lends support to 
the widespread notion that all the North American terminologies (except 
that of the Eskimo) are classificatory. In the absence of any synthetic 
attempt to cover the area neglected by Morgan, this is a venial error. 
However, it is important for American students to emphasize on every 
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occasion that many tribes of the Far West are now definitely known to 
lack anything comparable to the Iroquois or Dakota terminology. 

Very stimulating indeed is the treatment of the social duties and 
privileges bound up with certain relationships. Dr. Rivers rightly calls 
attention to our lamentable ignorance on such apparently obvious sub- 
jects as the social relations of parents and children in primitive society. 
It is curious to find the avoidance of brother and sister familiar to Amer- 
icanists from the Arapaho and Crow instances turning up in Melanesia. 
Privileged familiarity is another American- Melanesian parallel. Though 
it may not have been recorded in print from other American tribes than 
the Hidatsa and Crow, it is known to occur elsewhere, e. g., among the 
Dakota and Winnebago, and may turn out to be a widespread but 
neglected feature of aboriginal life. As found in some tribes, the rela- 
tionship between maternal uncle and sister's son would seem to fall into 
the category of licensed familiarity. One omission that will probably 
strike most readers is the inadequate treatment of the social functions 
of relatives on the father's side which are prominent even in matrilineal 
societies. Thus, the paternal grandmother names the child among the 
Hopi, while the Crow and Hidatsa give presents to men and women of 
the father's clan. However, in the absence of satisfactory data from 
many regions of vital importance, we must be very grateful to the author 
for attempting a systematic survey, which cannot fail to be useful to 
later investigators. 

The discussion of Marriage is remarkable for its sane conclusions on 
the subject of promiscuity. Says Dr. Rivers (§ 30) : 

Lewis Morgan, who has been the chief advocate of an original state of promis- 
cuity, based his opinion on evidence which we now know to be fallacious, and at 
present not only do we have no knowledge of any promiscuous people, but there 
is also no valid evidence that a condition of general promiscuity ever existed in 
the past. 

For group-marriage the evidence is much better and Dr. Rivers 
believes that the classificatory system "is most naturally explained by 
its origin in communistic conditions." Nevertheless even this method 
of nomenclature has features intelligible from an earlier condition of 
monogamous or nearly monogamous marriages, which the author regards 
as probably the oldest form owing to the presumably small number of 
individuals in the primitive human groups. In short, he inclines to 
the view of the priority of monogamy and believes in the fairly wide 
distribution of sexual communism at a later stage, but does not hold that 
it formed a universal feature of ancient society. 



BOOK REVIEWS 2'Jl 

By far the greater part of the paper is devoted to less speculative 
matters, consisting in a very useful enumeration of the principal forms 
of marriage and of their range of distribution. Dr. Rivers wisely points 
out that matrimonial regulations of actual kinship invariably coexist 
with those based on social groups of the clan or gentile type. Some 
widely quoted misstatements, such as that relating to the marriage of 
own brother and sister by the Vedda, are corrected. Naturally in the 
present state of the literature there are a number of omissions, to a few 
of which I should like to call attention. Cross-cousin marriage in Africa 
is not restricted to the Hottentot but occurs also among the Herero 
(Schinz, Deutsch-Sudwest-Afrika, p. 177). Marriage with the mother's 
brother's widow is not merely inferential but was actually practised 
among the American tribes of the Northwest coast. In North America, 
at all events, it is not sometimes but very commonly that a man marries 
two or more sisters, even Morgan having noted at least forty instances. 
The Eskimo should be mentioned as being (in some localities) poly- 
androus. In America there is often not so much a purchase of the wife 
as an exchange of gifts by the two families. Finally, the custom of 
rendering service to the wife's family is probably rather more common 
than Dr. Rivers' statement indicates. It certainly existed among the 
Hidatsa (and presumably among neighboring tribes) and among the 
Tlingit (Swanton, Twenty- sixth Annual Report Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, p. 424). 

The article on Mother-Right disposes in exemplary manner of some 
widespread misconceptions that pervade popular literature, such as the 
notion that matrilineal descent is necessarily or often coupled with 
mother-rule. The author very clearly points out that in matrilineal 
communities women may even be debarred from holding property and 
merely "form the channel by which it is transmitted." He also shows 
that kinship with the father is universally recognized, that descent 
through the mother is compatible with patrilineal succession to office, 
that matrilineal descent and inheritance are consistent with the domi- 
nance of the father in household affairs. 

There is a very instructive summary of the distribution of mother- 
right, which will remain the basis of later syntheses in this direction. 
The theoretical discussion, though naturally not definitive in the present 
stage of our knowledge, is markedly objective and gives great weight to 
American data. The association of patrilineal descent with local exog- 
amy and also with totemism is emphasized, while on the other hand Dr. 
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Rivers suggests a connection between agriculture (rather hoe-culture) 
with mother-right. His correlation of the latter with the classificatory 
system is somewhat misleading, the essential correlation being really 
between the classificatory system and exogamous groups with maternal 
or paternal descent. Considering the theoretical importance of the 
point, I should have liked to see a fuller presentation of the evidence on 
behalf of the priority of maternal descent in certain parts of the world 
and also an expression of opinion on Tylor's famous line of argument. 
It is especially noteworthy and commendable, however, that Dr. Rivers 
does not believe in the general priority of mother-right, giving full weight 
both to the American objection on the ground of the high cultural status 
of matrilineal peoples and the diffusionist theory contravening a unilinear 
scheme of development. No fairer presentation of the case by a Euro- 
pean scholar has come to my notice. 

In conclusion I may express the hope that Dr. Rivers' three articles 
are but the foreshadowing of a much-needed systematic treatise on primi- 
tive social organization — a standard work to supersede Morgan's hope- 
lessly antiquated Ancient Society. 

Robert H. Lowie 

NORTH AMERICA 
The Beothucks or Red Indians, the Aboriginal Inhabitants of Newfound- 
land. James P. Howley, F.G.S. University Press: Cambridge, 
1915. Pp. 348, 37 pis. 

Mr. Howley, the director of the Geological Survey of Newfoundland, 
has added another achievement to his record of research which earns for 
him a place in the foremost rank of the authorities on the history and 
physiography of the interesting but little known island of Newfoundland. 
The monograph on the Beothuk or Red Indians is distinctly a complete 
piece of work in so far as actual material bearing upon the history and 
relics of the unfortunate tribe is concerned. For a period of over forty 
years, the author has indefatigably pursued every clue that might throw 
light upon the history, ethnology, and finally the possible whereabouts 
of the tribe which disappeared from the stage of action before any system- 
atic attempt had been made to study its culture. In the introduction to 
the work, and in several places through the volume, Mr. Howley under- 
takes to discuss the question of origin. He rather unnecessarily indulges 
in a series of speculations concerning the possibility that the Beothuk 
might be related to a pre-Indian race inhabiting North America, for 
instance the inhabitants of Atlantis (p. xvi). After discussing the 



